INTRODUCTION.

FROM the law of change to which all human affairs
are subject the mighty Hanseatic League was not
exempt. Great though its power seemed to all out-
ward appearance, and rich as were its members, still,
for some time past, signs of decay and decline had
made themselves manifest, here and there ominous
rents and fissures, that threatened, if not an entire,
yet a partial fall of the building.

The latter years of the fifteenth and the early
years of the sixteenth centuries were a time of the
greatest moment in the history of modern Europe.
They mark the transition from the mediaeval to the
modern spirit, embracing two such potent factors in
human development as the Reformation and the
discovery of America. It is almost sad to think that
the decrepitude of a powerful institution should have
coincided with the transformation and rejuvenescence
of Europe. Yet so it was. So it will ever be; we
must march onward with our time, or be trodden down.

Many of the ideas of the Hansa had grown effete
or were becoming gradually obsolete. Individuality
In men, independence in nations were factors begin-
ning to manifest themselves and to rebel against
those notions of blind obedience and of selfish